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THE QUAKER’S BUDGET. 


PART IV. 





To the EDITOR of the KALELDOSCOPE. 





Frrenpv,—The unseasonable interruption 
of the Curate compelled me to bring my 
last epistle unto a somewhat abrupt con- 
elusion, and I hasten to resume the thread 
of my narrative, and to gratify, at the same 
time, that abundant curiosity, which doubt- 
less thou hast since been cherishing. 

As we could not approach near enough 
tothe shore to disembark without assistance, 
the fishermen of ‘Dysart, and their brawny 
congorts, emulating in prowess or excelling 
the fabled Amazons, marched fearlessly into 
the wide waste of waters, and bore us tri- 
umphantly on shore upon their shoulders. 
Dora 'was the first to depart, and was landed 
in safety. The Curate next mounted, but 
being, as I before stated, of aslender fabric, 
and seeming as it were but a feather in the 
lusty arms of his conductor, glided gently 
from his back int» the water; whence, 
after sundry struggles and stentorian voci- 
ferations, he was extricated, and dragged on 
shore. Then followed our unlucky seer, 
who, by his descent (for he was no light or 
vain prophet) gave such a shock to the boat 
as to subvert the sedate matron from her 
equilibrium, and project her inversely to 
the bottom. But hers was not a single or 
unavenged misfortune; for, in her lapse, 
coming into violent contact with a less 
corporeal sailor, the concussion was too 
great for his weakness to sustain ; and he, 
falling with his hands into the water, and 
making various ungraceful evolutions with 
his heels, very unexpectedly saluted me in 
the rear, and compelled me to share his 








fate: then, at the bottom of the boat, under 
a load of mud and water, commenced a 
most ungentle contention amongst us, who 
should first free himself from our unseemly 
situation,—which being at last effected, we 
were all in our turns securely landed,— 
drenched, nevertheless, and cold and hun- 
gry- But no sooner had we escaped the 
fury of one unpitying element, than we were 
consigned to the brink of Lethe by another ; 


for volumes of thick, fcetid, impenetrable: 


smoke, issuing from some unsavoury manu- 
factory, laid wait for us as we passed, and 
forced us into a most precipitate progression, 
to escape suffocation. Notwithstanding the 
marvellous placability of my temperament, 
I must confess I did not enter Dysart in 
any very pleasant humour ; and, if I might 
judge from the expression which sat upon 
the countenance of Dora, though her tongue 
was silent, she failed not to experience feel- 
ings of a somewhat similar nature. As for 
our companion, being, as I imagine, of a 
more excitable nature, he hesitated not 
loudly to reiterate his complaints, and 
voweu, if we should once more return to 
our peaceful valley (and verily he confessed 
to me afterwards that he had some doubts 
thereupon, seeing how many inauspicious 
fatalities had attended him) never more to 
court destruction on the faithless sea; ex- 
claiming, emphatically, 

Illi robur et 2s triplex 

Circa pectur erat, qui fragilem truci 

Commissit pelago ritem 

Primus. 

The aspect of the village by no means 
tended to console us; being the very con- 
summation of poverty, filth, and misery. 
When we arrived at the only inn it afforded, 
we could not find whereon to lay our heads, 
it being already crowded to excess by our 
more fortunate fellow-travellers; and we were 





obliged to walk forwards, or, rather, back- 
wards, to Kirkaldy, about two miles distant, 
which is rather a large town, and pretty 
well built, but remarkable for nothing so 
much as the report of its being the “ Devil's 
Burying-place.” We here enjoyed the lux- 
ury of a warm fire and substantial break- 
fast (it being yet early) to which, from our 
previous depletion, we did ample justice ; 
but found, alas! that though the mortal 
parts of the above-named awful personage 
(if ever he had any, and truly I dubitate 
thereupon) may rest here in peace, his spi- 
rit is still abroad in all its original undimi- 
nished energy, as the villanous extortion 
on our finances did amply witness. A 
stage-coach at length arrived, on its way to 
Dundee ; in which, after no slight exertion 
on our parts, we contrived to secure places— 
an inside one for Dora, whereat I was joy- 
ful, seeing that she was fatigued and agi- 
tated with our toils, and the day cold and 
piercing ; reflecting, moreover, that if any 
overthrow should come upon us, she would 
be less exposed to peril than those without, 
protected, in the especial manner she was, 
by two fat yielding pyramids of flesh, which, 
in the persons of a Leith landlady and Glas- 
gow hosier, rose on each side of her, as the 
ZEgis of defence. My reverend friend and 
myself were content with outside accom. 
modation, and were squeezed into a most 
economical space behind, with four others, 
one of whom was a man of profane speech, 
of what calling I mind not, though I opine, 
from what fell from him, that he was a 
Manchester weaver, of dark countenance 
and ferocious aspect, inasmuch as the very 
impress of villany shone out conspicuous on 
his wrinkled forehead; and, verily, ‘his 
coarse, obscene jests, and blasphemous exe- 
crations, grated in mine ears like the sar- 
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donic cough of demons, and the Curate 
lifted up his eyes in astonishment, and cried 
out, “Save us, lest we carry a second 
Jonas;” and reproved him, moreover, 
with indignant severity. But’ the man 
retorted with vehement sarcasms, and 
threatened to hurl his reprover from the 
vehicle, which, in my mind (and it seemed 
in that ‘of the Curate, also) he was very 
eapable of carrying into unceremonious exe- 
eution; for he being a man who loveth 
peace, nor liketh such mortal broils, forth- 
with was silent. 1 was placed outermost on 
the seat, and pressed against the iron rail- 
ing, which, together with the large sea- 
trunk goading my back, and a cold east 
wind, gathering increased bleakness from 
the sea, playing its wanton frolics on my 
cheeks, and the torture of my unholy 
neighbour (for truly he made a Jaughing- 
stock of my calling)- rendered my situa- 
tion most pitiable; and 1 exclaimed in 
the bitterness of the moment, “Oh! m 

dear, soft, comfortable arm-chair, with thy 
nice blue-striped calico lining, would, I had 
never left thee !”—Yet dire as was this long 
catalogue of calamities, a direr still had 
capricious fortune in store for thy luckless 
friend. That terrible trunk (and I like 
them not of such huge dimensions, seeing 
they are so pregnant with annoyance to all 
who come’ within their sphere) chanced to 
contain some bottles of Port wine, one of 
which some spiteful, left-handed god, had 
broken, and mercilessly directed its contents 
upon my unoffending—( “partes pesteriores,” 
the Curate calls them) already smarting 
from the effects of the bruises and salt- 
water they had encountered. There was 
no remedy, as I could not even so much as 
stir, ‘‘ Levius fit patientia,” said his Re- 
verence ; and to patience I applied myself, 
‘as the only solace, till the virulence of its 
rage was exhausted; and when we stopped, 
ebtained some dry straw to-sit-upon, which 
I hailed as a most profound luxury, so much 
are our ideas under the control of circum- 
stances.. On our road, we met with little 
to divert our attention from ourselves, as 
the aspect of the country was most dismally 
barren, and uninviting, unchequered by 
woods or villas, which add so much em- 
bellishment to rural scenery. But, on as- 
cending a hill, we were, at last, suddenly 
and amply gratified, by the beautiful pros- 
pect of the Firth of Tay, stretching its wide 
extent of water, enriched by the variety of 
vessels floating on its surface, and bounded 
on the opposite side, by the town of Dun- 
dee, rising gently from its margin, and 
crowned beyond by the lofty snow-clad 
Highlands. The Curate, as is usual with 
him, expressed his admiration, by sundry 
exclamations, one of which I recollect was 
“* En Tiberim alterum !” which he told me 
were the words used by the invading Ro- 
mans, when they beheld the Tay, so for- 
eibly reminding them of their own beloved 


tered the ferry-boat, which presented a 
motley group of men, women, children, 
dogs, horses, &c. all raising their re- 
spective intonations of discordant har- 
mony, and, after encountering a shower 
as we proceeded, were at length landed 
in ‘bonny Dundee,” thankful that the 
perils of the day were ended. I will not 
give thee a description of the town of Dun- 
dee, nor say how little deserving it is of 
that endearing epithet ; for mine is rather 
an egotistic recapitulation of individual sen- 
sations, than a circumstantial detail of ex- 
traneous matter. Yet think not, that, though 
in Scotland, we escaped Scot-free from so 
many evils; (but do not thou suppose I in- 
dite this as a pun, even a lame one, for, in 
sooth, I like them not ;) for Dora did suffer 
somewhat from a cold, owing, I doubt not, 
to those unwholesome inundations to which 
we were so liberally exposed, which yielded 
to a few days’ confinement within doors, and 
those domestic medicaments which the Cu- 
rate’s skill supplied. We were thereby 
enabled to make various peregrinations 
through the town and neighbourhood, and 
to see all things, and more than all, that 
were worthy of inspection; as my spouse 
was too liberal and indulgent to require 
everlasting attendance upon her; yet 1 was 
not unattentive to the duties that I swore to 
perform towards her, nor unmindful of that 
generous kindness which she once devoted 
unto me, under a like contingency ; and I 
must declare’ to thee and to the world, the 
obligations that I owe the Curate, for his 
assiduous endeavours to call up into the 
pale cheek of sickness the heartfelt beam of 
satisfaction, to enliven the melancholy and 
flagging spirits, and to overcome that “ t@- 
dium vite,” which he so well knows how to 
conquer. One evening, after we had closed 
the shutters, and excluded the meddling 
world, we were seated round a table, where 
the teapot was diffusing its fragrant odours 
(and thou knowest how dearly I love that 
beverage, and how skilfully Dora com- 
pounds it) when our friend commenced a 
brief history of his life, which he had often 
promised to narrate unto us, but had never 
till now had a fitting opportunity. 











THE CURATE'S HISTORY. 
“ Forsan et hac olim meminisse juvabit.” 
VIRGIL, 

“ Jn a small obscure village, in the northern ex. 
tremity of Westmorland, receding a little from the 
high-road, stood a neat whitewashed cottage, with 
a porch covered. with houeysuckle, a bench of living 
turf before the parlour-window, and a long series of 
martins’ nests under the projecting thatch, che- 
rished. and protected with superstitious reverence, 
and well I recollect the chastisement I once re- 
ceived for throwing stones, in my. days of beedless 
merriment, to destroy these holy tabernacles. Jn 
this cottage lived my father, who to the dignified 
office of parish-clerk, added the more awfal one of 





to the great joy of my anxious parents, I was ushered 
into the world—a puny precarious thing ; and, being 
their only child, was nourished with even too much 
fondness; every wayward caprice of infancy was 
gratified; I was watched over and protected, so that 
the “ winds of Heaven might not visit my face too 
roughly.” In this hot-bed of parental care I grew up 
and flourished, the pride and darling of them both, 
the centre of all their prospective hopes and wishes, 
till sense and feeling began to dawn, when my father, 
who from his fondness for readiog had imbibed idea 
more elevated than his station warranted, contem- 
plating the airy fabrics of his own creation, com. 
menced the rudiments of that education, which, in 
after-time, was to lead me to wealth and glory; my 
mother, too, catching the fleeting lustre of his visions, 
and finding, that, from the weakness of my frame, | 
should be unfitted for any manual occupation, rea. 
dily agreed to his wishes, 1 was then placed in 
the school, that the spark of emulation might be 
kindled by my equals, aud there learnt my alpha. 
bet; and I even now remember the little blue- 
backed book, with large letters, wherein I laboured 
so patiently, and can picture my father sitting in 
his high-oak chair, a pair of iron spectacles on hie 
nose, a book in one hand, and a ferrule in the 
other, and fancy I can feel the tingling of that 
dreaded instrument, the power of which he so up- 
sparingly applied. - ; 

“ As imagination expanded, then budded the 
bright blossoms of youthful friendship ; then came 
that Elysium of the mind, when fiction and fairy. 
tales pour such a flood of pleasure; when every 
virtuous’ and generous principle receives its first 
and lasting impulse—lasting, since, when in -after- 
life we con over those legends, we fee] that ex. 
citement of enjoyment which their own excellence 
cannot be expected to produce, but which springs 
from a renewal of those endearing feelings which 
are associated with their first perusal. Then, too, 
were the daring deeds of rash adventure, the bird 
nesting, orchard-robbing days of felicity, when re 
flection thinks not of the morrow; and, indeed, ! 
am iuclined to agree with those who esteem that 
the happiest period of existence. For what do 
our pleasures consist in, but in expectation and 
idea? Then all is bright and lovely ; no dark cloud 
overshadows the horizon of our hopes: our cares 
and sorrows are but a m..nent’s pang, and thea 
forgotten. But after that, the reality of life lope 
off, one by one, each smiling fantasy, and leaves 


} to Hope itself scarcely one green spot to rest on. 


“ Having received what little knowledge my 
father could impart to me, at the age of seven I was 
transferred to a neighbouring free grammar-school, 
a few mites distant, where I went, in the morniog, 
with a little basket plentifully stored, by my care- 
fal mother, for my dinner, which I used to eat in 
the school-house in wiuter and wet weather, bat 
in summer, upon some flowery bank, beneath the 
hawthorn hedge. Here 1 remained for several 
years, esteemed a favourite with the master, for 
my application and sedateness, which latter quality 
evon became a characteristic of my disposition; 
not that my passions were altogether dormaol, 








Tiber. We here left the coach, and en- 


schoolmaster. lo this tranquil scene of innocence, 


but, perhaps, somewhat better regulated thas 
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those of my more sanguine and volatile com- 
panions; yet I could feel indignant at meanness and 
treachery, and fight against oppression, as many 
a black eye and bloody uose bore witness (though, 
1 must confess, I was not marked out by nature 
for a pugnacious hero.) But the noblest wreath 
of fame bestowed upon me, was the permission of in- 
structing many boys, not much younger than my- 
self, when the master was otherwise engaged; and 
passing as a prodigy of learning, a compendium of 
literature, with my delighted father, who relaxed 
some of bis wonted austerity towards me, when he 
found I had advauced beyond the narrow limits of 
bis own knowledge. About this time, also, when I 
was a mere stripling, another passion, of a stronger 
and dearer nature, raised its tumultuous energies 
withio me; I mean love. Nay, start notso, Nathan! 
for then I assuredly fancied I was in love; but it 
eould have been but fancy, for it has now passed 
away like the * shadow of a shade.” 

6 One fine evening, in May, as I was returning 
homeward, in a careless, joyous mood, feasting on 
the breath of flowers, and listening to the chorus of 
the grove (for I ever had a reverence for nature’s 
eharms) a sudden shower forced me to take shelter 
in a barn, belonging to a farmer who lived on the 
voad side, where I encountered his daughter, a 
laughing, rosy-cheeked, blue-eyed, flaxen-haired 
beauty, who had also sought shelter there. I had 
seen her frequently before, but had never conversed 
with her. 1 was surprised to see her, and blushed, 
and would have addressed her, but an unaccount- 
able hesitation impeded my articulation. She, 
bowever, unceremoniously relieved my embarrass- 
ment, by exclaiming, “ Weil, but. this is a famous 
shower, and does not seem as if it would be soon 
faished, for you know 


‘A sunshine shower 
Lasts half an hour,’ 


ee we had better see how we can amuse ourselves 
till it’s over. -What kind of a book’s that you have 
got there under your arm, which you seem to be 
taking such care of ?” 

— But Dora is calling loudly for me 
to accompany her on a visit of charity to 
some poor neighbours; and to acts like 
these even thy gratification must yield ; so 
fare thee well. 





NATHAN WHITEHEAD. 


> >< 


TO THE EDITOR. 





San,—fo perusing av elegant and pleasing little 
work, entitled Hints on Sources of Happiness, au- 
dressed by a Mother to her Daughters, among other 
énteresting passages, with which -those volumes 
abound, I thought the following might suit your 
‘improving miscellany, and prove an acceptable hint 
to many of your reflecting readers.—If you approve, 
1 will be obliged by an early insertion. 

Yours, trul 


A FRIEND TO HAPPINESS, 
Kteerpool, March 16, 1822. 


{Prom Hints on Sources of Huppiness.) 
ON THE ADVANTAGES OF KEEPING A 
DIARY. 


“The great Doctor Johnson net only kept a diary 
or daily jouraal, himeelf, but earnestly recommended 


it to the observance of his friends, and to society at 
large. 

“ The memoranda usually noted in journals are 
bounded to the account of engagements and amuse- 
ments, and sometimes a few brief remarks on any 
particular occurrence. I have often thought such 
a diary might be used in a way io which I believe it 
has never yet heen employed. 

“ Tostead of simply noticing an engagement or 
amusement as an occurrence, 1 would advise its be- 
ing marked down as a means of pleasure, social, or 
domestic; days so spent, tu be distinguished by a 
peculiar marginal sigo. Events of a painful nature 
may also have some appropriated mark, say a X 
against the days of sorrow, and a circle (O) opposite 
the days of ease and pleasure, to the days unclouded 
“by any cause of sadness.” 

“ At the end of the year (for so long should the 
system be pursued, to give it a fair trial) the crosses 
and the circles may be each summed up, and I am 
bold to say, the signs of good would immensely pre- 
ponderate over the signs of evil. There is only one 
rule that must be closely observed :—to note occa- 
sions really in themselves productive of pleasure or 
pain, not as we enjoy or abuse them ; and thereby 
another benefit will accrue; we shall be convinced, 
how many means of happiness we have failed to 
profit by, or have by petulance and folly turned 
into sources of vexation. The same kind of ar- 
rangement may be adopted to prove, how much the 
days of health out-number the days of sickness. A 
distinguishing mark for each, say a crescent, as the 
sign of health (the emblem of Diana, the healthful 
goddess of the Chase) and an arrow, as the sign of 
disease (the metaphorical symbol of the dart of 
death.) The calculation of these several signy an- 
nually, would unequivocally prove, in the generality 
of lives, at least, how greatly the hours of health 
and ease out-balance the hours of pain and disquiet. 

“You will observe, I have been particular in spe- 
cifying the causes for pain or pleasure. The sickly 
weakness of some minds, and the irascible impa- 
tience of others, often cause the perversion of the 
present occasions of enjoyment. This is not the 
error of fate, but of folly; not the absence of the 
means, Or the powers of gratification, but the wilful 
abuse of them; not a deficiency of opportunities, 
but of dispositions for happiness. A party of plea- 
sure is assuredly an occasion for enjoyment, and 
must be so noted, however ill-bhumour and impatience 
may have rendered it a case of disquiet. The dis- 
appointment of any intended pleasure must not be 
designated an evil, unless the alternative sustained 
has been positive mischance; for persons may be 
disappointed of one particular amusement, and yet 
may not be thereby plunged into avy state of dis- 
comfort ; nay, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
in the midst of disappointment, may remain sur- 
rounded by numberless means of gratification. 

“ The kind of self-examination such a plan would 
demand, would be the smallest benefit accruing 
from its adoption. How many frailtiesand mistakes 
would be thereby detected ; and by being detected 
only by ourselves, might awaken, without wound- 
ing, the proudest; might improve, without exposing, 
the most faulty ?—We are invited to some festivity ; 
we go in ill-humour; we see every thing through a 
distorted medium; we return discontented. This 
must not be noted as a day of disaster, but as a day 
of error. Pleasure lay before us, but we chose to 
reject it; we are disappointed of attending some 
public or private entertainment, and are angry, 
and taint every home-comfort with our indulged 
displeasure: yet we are in health, we have resources 
of domestic recreation, but, because we cannot be 
happy in one particular mode, we will not be happy 
in any other. This, then, is not an instance of mis- 
fortune, but of obstinacy and cupidity. 

“If the faults of character, detected by such in- 
quiries, are attended with candour and fir » we 
open to ourselves a new source of satisfaction ; for 
all mankind can bear testimony, that the correction 








of error bestows pure gratification. “Je sentis ot 


Jai souvent senti depuis lors, en y repensant, que 
si les sacrifices qu’on fait au devoir, et dla vertu, 
cofitent d faire, on en est bien payé par les douse 
souvenirs qu’tls laissent au fond du caur.” These 
were the words of the eloquent Rousseau, when 
commenting on the feelings he experienced after 
having yielded bis wishes to his duties.” 











Chit Chat. 


TENDERNESS TO THE BRUTE CREATION. 

The Duke of Montague has an hospital for old cows 
and horses. None of his tenants near Boughton dare 
kill a broken-winded horse: they must Lang ope all 

aw 





| to the reservoir. The Duke keeps a lapdog, 


creature he could meet with: he is always fond of the 
most hideous, and says he was at first kind to them be- 
cause nobody else would be.—Dr. Clarke. 





A COURT PREACHER. 

A French Abbé at Versailles took occasion to make 
up his sermon with various observations on finance, 
litics, &c. ** ’Tis a pity (said the King) that the Abbé 
did not give us a little touch of religion, he would thea 
have talked ef every thing.” 





Death of Gen. Wolfe.—The fall of Wolfe was noble 
indeed. He received a wound in the head ; but covered 
it from his soldiers with his handkerchief. A second 
ball struck him in the belly: 
A third hitting him in the breast, he sunk under the 
—— and was carried behind the ranks. Yet, fast 
as life ebbed out, his whole anxiety centered on the for- 
tune of the day. He begged to be borne nearer to the ae- 
tion; but his sight being dimmed by the approach 
of death, he entreated to be told what they who sup- 
ported him saw. He was answ the enemy 

ve ground. He eagerly repeated the question; heard 
the enemy was totally routed ; cried, ‘‘ I am satisfied !” 
and expired—Lord Orford’s Memoirs. 





Lord Ely, an Irish peer, whose faculties were in a 
state between lunacy and idiotism, was once examined 
by a commission for the purpose of ascertaining the state 
of hisintellects. Having _ answers not irrational 
to the first questions, one of the commissioners, appre- 
hending that he had been instructed, asked, as an out- 
of-the-way question, ‘ How many buttons he had on his 
coat ?’ his lordship replied with a smile, ‘ Pon my bo- 
nour, sir, I *o not know—ask my tailor.’ 





A French traveller lately ventured to the summit of 
the glacier in the Canton of Glaris, which is 8925 feet 
high, and covered with eternal ice. Before he reached 
the top, a glance into the immense abyss so affected the 
novice in climbing mountains, that he declared to the 
guide he was unable to move either backwards or for- 
wards. All persuasion was fruitless; he burst into 
tears, exclaimed he should be starved to death; took 
out his pocket-book and wrote his last will, which he 
committed to the guide, with directions how and where 
to deliver it.—Happily the latter succeeded in 
ing assistance: but it was only by employing violence 
oe a able to force back the adventurer inte 
the world. 





We are informed that the poor enthusiast, called the 
American Prophet, Joseph Decker, who preached and 
baptized about a month afo, in the vicinity of the 
King’s Bench prison, embarked a fortnight since with 
one of his disciples for France, with a view of journeyi 
to Jerusalem. They had p led about a hun 
miles in France, without any knowledge of the French 
lan . and wandered they knew not where, when the 
unfortunate prophet was taken ill of the small-pox, and 
expired on the 4th instant, after lingering a week. His 
bod, -_ —_ » in ed doe ristian burial, 
but his friend having explained, an interpreter, 
who the deceased was, and the object they both had in 
view, the corpse was interred with great pomp and cere- 
mony. Decker wore asurtout with a leather girdle, and 
went without shoes or hat. His beard was red and long, 
he was six feet high, and from the singularity of his 

much notice, and excited 





appearance, attracted much 
pious feeling. 





that too he dissembled. 
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Poetry. 


THE CHURCH-YARD. 
ERE 


[The following verses are by Karamsia, a Muscovite 
Poet, and translated by Mr. Bowring, in his Speci- 
mens of the Russian Poets.} 

—<——. 


FIRST VOICE. 
How frightful the grave! how deserted and drear ! 
With the howls of the storm-wind, the creaks of the bier, 
And the white bones all clatt’ring together ! 


SECOND VOICE, 
Mow peaceful the grave! its quiet how deep ! 
Its zephyrs breathe calmly, and soft is its sleep, 
And flow’rets perfume it with ether. 


FIRST VOICE. 
"Pore riots the blood-crested worm on the dead, 
And the yellow scull serves the foul toad for a bed, 
And snakes in its nettle-weeds hiss. 





SECOND VOICE. 
Mow lovely, how lone the repose of the tomb! 
No tempests are there ; but the nightingales come, 
And sing their sweet chorus of bliss. 


FIRST VOICE. 

The ravens of night flap their wings o’er the grave; 

Tis the vulture’s abode, ’tis the wolf ’s dreary cave, 
Where they tear up the earth with their fangs. 


SECOND VOICE. 
There the coney at evening disports with his love, 
Or rests on the sod; while the turtles, ahove, 
Repose on the bough that o’erhangs. 


FIRST VOICE. 
There, darkness and dampness, with poisonous breath, 
And loathsome decay, fill the dwelling of death ; 
The trees are all barren and bare ! 


SECOND VOICE. 
©! soft are the breezes that play round the tomb, 
And sweet with the violet’s wafted perfuine, 
With lilies and jessamine fair. 
FIRST VOICE. 
The pilgrim who reaches this valley of tears, 
Would fain hurry by, and with trembling and fears, 
He is launched on the wreck-cover’d river ! 


SECOND VOICE. 
The traveller outworn with life’s pilgrimage dreary, 
Lays down his rude staff, like one that is weary, 
And sweetly reposes for ever. 


><. 


LINES, 
ADDRESSED BY A YOUNG LADY TO HBR FATHER, ON HIS 
“pIRTH-DAY ! 
—_ 
My dearest father! on your natal day 
Accept the warm effusions of my heart ; 
And let me try for once to chase away 


Let not your mind with pleasures past remain, 
When the gay group assembled at your féte 

Think not of friends departed—all is vain ; 
Nought can restore them to an earthly state. 


Let not anxiety for future fate 

Prey with such force upon your troubled mind ; 
Fortune, ’tis true, has slighted us of late, 

But still we'll hope she soon will prove nore kind. 


And when the chequer'd scenes of life I view, 
Oh! may you ne’er have cause to grieve for me ; 

May those pure precepts which I learn’d from you 
For ever dwell upon my memory. 


And may my actions ever tend to prove 
My gratitude to him who gave me thee. 

Oh! may I ne'er forget a parent’s love, 
But virtuous, duteous, and religious be. 


Liverpool. 
>< - 


[FROM MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES.] 
—_- 
I. 
Drink to her, who long 
Hath wak’d the poet’s sigh ; 
The girl, who gave to song 
What gold could never buy. 
Oh! woman’s heart was made 
For minstrel hands alone ; 
By other fingers played, 
It yields not half the tone. 
Then here’s to her, who long 
Hath wak’d the poet’s sigh ; 
The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy ! 
II. 
At Beauty's door of glass, 
Where Wealth and Wit once stood, 
They ask’d her, ‘* which might pass ?” 
She answer’d, ** he who could.” 
With golden key, Wealth thought 
To pass—but ’twould not do: 
While Wit a diamond brought, 
Which eut his way right through ! 
So, here’s to her, who long 
Hath wak’d the poet’s sigh ; 
The girl who gave to song 
What gold could never buy ! 


III. 

The love that seeks a home 

Where wealth or grandeur shines, 
Is like the gloomy gnome, 

That dwells in dark gold mines. 
But oh! the poet’s love 

Can bvast a brighter sphere ; 
Its native home’s above, 

Though woman keeps it here ! 
Then, drink to her, who long 

Hath wak’d the poet’s sigh ; 
The girl who gave to song 

What gold could never buy ! 


A Lover wrote on the Looking.glass of his Mistress the 
folowing Impromptu, from the French. 

dsitane 
In this glass, my dear Anna, each day you may view 
Those charms which as daily compel me to sigh ; 
Ah! could I behold in the same mirror too, 





Those thoughts so sad, in which I beara part. 





The man of your choice, 0 how happy were I. 


———. 


A FINE STROKE AT BILLIARDS. 
—- 


Teddy Roe, from the banks of the Shannen, 
Was blund’ring at billiards, one day ; 
When the balls lay so pat for a cannon, 
That, blindfold, the stroke you might play :— 
All said, none could miss such a stroke, 
That ever yet handled a cue; 
But Zed miss‘d,—and roar’d out, in joke, 
**T’ve done what no man else could do;” 
ts 
>> $< 
ENIGMA. 
—— 
¢¢ The following enigma, which is perfectly new to us, 
is ascribed to the late Charles James Fox, who did not 
disdain to relax in this way occasionally. Whether it 
be his production or not, it is excellent in its way. 
: — 
[Attributed to the late Charles James For,| 
a 
There is a spot,—say, trav’Jler, where it lies, 
And mark the clime, the limits, and the size,— 
Where grows no tree, nor waves the golden grain, 
Nor hills nor dales diversify the plain: 
Eternal green, without the farmer’s toil, 
Through ev’ry season decks this fertile soil : 
Fair pools, in which the finny race abound, 
By human art contrived, enrich the ground; 
Not India’s coasts produce in ampler store, 
Pearl, iv’ry, diamonds, gold and silver ore : 
Yet, Britons, envy not these luring climes; 
Perpetual wars distract, and endless crimes 
Pollute the soil; pale Av’rice reigneth there, 
With Scorn, and Hate, and comfortless Despair: 
This Government not long remains the same ; 
Now they, like us, revere the Monarch’s name ; 
Now, Cromwell-like, some base and low-born kwave 
Nobles, and Kings, and Queens presumes to brave. 
Britons, beware: let av’rice tempt no.more ; 
In spite of wealth, avoid the fatal shore: 
The daily food, which Providenee has given, 
Eat with content, and leave the rest to Heavea. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
Srrk,—In looking over some old manuscripts, I lately 
met with the inclosed epitaph, of which, if deemed 
worthy, I hope some of your readers may give a poeticat 
translation. . 
Hic jacct 
Qui nunquam curd 
Oppressus aut merore, 
Ridens, gaudens, canens vixit. 
Sisti Viator! et mirare! 
Quis esset aliis tanti beatior 
Ut vite caruerit malis ! 
Tunc abi, contente! nam scito 
—Mente caruisse simul. 


~_-~P } } oe 
A SCOLD.—[Paropy. | 


—<a— 


------ She never held her peace, 

But let ill-humour, like a harsh catarrh, 

Feed on her croaking lungs: she stamp’d and storm’d 
And with a sour blear-eyed austerity, 

She sat like Hecate upon her besom 





Damning a witch. 
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Literature, Criticism, &c. 


LORD BYRON. 
—_ 
TO THE EDITOR. 








§1R,—In the short time I have to spare for lite- 
rary recreation, | sometimes get a glimpse at your 
pleasant little miscellany. Ju one of the late 
numbers, I observed a long critique, or, I should 
rather call it, an essay, on the plagiarisms of Lord 





santry, which here is both allowable and judicious, 
that a feeling of the ludicrous takes possession of 
the mind, whilst perusing them, to the utter exclu- 
sion of all unchaste and improper associations. 
Nor are the passages I allude to, even taking them 
abstractedly, by any means of that indecent cha- 
racter, which belongs to sowe of our standard Eng- 
lish works, iv the same department of literature. 

If you think these remarks worth insertion in 
the Kaleidoscope, 1 shall trouble you with a few 
on another great author; but even though you 
should not, I have, in writing them, fulfilled the 
purpose I had in view; namely, my own amuse- 





























Fashions for April. > 


EneéLisH Batt DreEss.—Round dress of Urling’s 
Patent Lace over white net and satin, en carreauz ; 
between each diamond, a blue satin quatrefoil with a 
pearl in the centre: this bordering is surmounted by 
sprigs formed of blue satin, in bias; with a corsage en 
carreaux, to correspond with the border of the dress. 
The hair tastefully arranged in curls and braids, en- 
twined with pearls and blue fancy flowers; ear-rings 
and necklace of topazes: white satin shoes, white kid 
gloves, and carved ivory fan. 

FrEeNcH Evenine Dress.—Round dress of pink 
sarsnet, ornamented at the border with a puckering of 





























(oa Byron; aud in the Jast a very good reply to this 
essay. Indeed, the writer of the first is somewhat | ment.—yours, &c. ———— | crape i i in bi 
: ‘ ‘ : ‘ : confined by puffings of satin, placed in bias 
involved io the censure, of which he is so lavish on Liverpool, March 30, 1821. ae ales colour. 4 "ichu oe fine bined ones the Nuit’ oe 
his Lordship, as there is nothing in it appertaining : namented with ripe corn and corn poppies: this fichu, 
tothe poem of Don Juan, which has uot already with a beautiful cachemire shawl of gold colour, bor- 
appeared in the Monthly Magazine; and I have dered with a-variety of colours, are only thrown on at 
to us, always looked on the original stirctures, as being coming out of the theatres, or from an evening party. 
id not ueither more wor less than a puff on certain cheap The earrings and necklace worn with this costume are 
her fe editions of voyages and shipwrecks, published by of pink topaz; the shoes white satin, and white kid 
| Sir R. Paillips, who is also the editor and publisher og EY ay ae li 
y of the Monthly Magazine. It is going too far, even one vert to cnet Chia ° py bee poplin sound 
‘ . i ‘ r ‘ ’ be 4 . * ) ] 
iu ae gulletle Bw to attempt persuading us that on each side with chewiile to correspond, in a scroll pat- 
the descendant of the great eircumnavigator of the tern, in such a manner as to form a stomacherx a/’antigue. 
world was necessitated to pilfer from Sir R. Phillips's Long tight sleeve, with a full epaulette, consisting of 
cheap editions of voyages, &c. (which I could ven- two falls disposed in bias, and stiffened at the edges, 
ture to say he has never seen) in order to furnish poy as to stand out from the long sleeve: they are ightly 
the world with that vivid and beautiful description Che Liber. eer at the _ vty eed The bottom of the 
of shipwreck, when ong sleeve is pointed, and finished at the edge with 
“i elenille. The trimming of the skirt consists of a rou- 
—‘‘shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave ;” TO THE EDITOR. leau of gros de Napies to correspond at the bottom 
, 
: aren ’ =a" surmounted by a trimming of gros de Naples, quilled 
i ar. os Agena rin sas ets ~ a senpieveres® In reply to a query, of one of your correspondents, | in the middle, and set on ina serpentine direction. The 
} a : gig ae poe in the Kuleidoscope of the 26th of March, I send you pellisse worn over this dress is composed of a colour 
ancy, independent of circumstances heretofore exist- followi f Mr. Matthew G » | between a peach-blossom and a red lilac lutestring; it 
ing and well known to less gifted and educated men | the following extract from Mir. atthew Gregson’s | mects in frout, and is tied up with bows of bound lute- 
than the noble poet. Iu the detail of matters of | Fragments, relative to the History and Antiquities of | string. 
every-day occurrence, there can certainly be nothing | the County of the Duchy of Lancaster. Eventnc Dress.—The evening dress is composed 
novel; it is the manner in which they are handled of gray silk; the trimming of the skirt is of net, laid 
that constitutes the charm; a charm which, as in .F on full, and divided into compartments by narrow satin 
the.case of this poem of Don Juao, induces us to CHILD OF HALE, rouleaus, Lap name at the top in points, each point 
read with interest the description of subjects with hence pers by agate . on *t double apr yrs 
which we ace_already familiar; aud Lord Byroo| ‘John Middleton, Child of Hale, was born A. D. | Of. White satin goes round the edge at the battom of the 
each wane iaet 3 f 3 pani ’ F "| skirt. The corsage is of net; it is full on each side of 
one nee save mot ve rs dit to himself 1578, and buried in Hale Church-yard, 16283; his | the bust, the fulness confined in the middle by a narrow 
sept no in de giyty: e “ uts of Wg grave-stone is still to be seen. He was of a prodigious band of satin; it is sloped down at each side, to form 
w g . o e mi: J 3 s od y she s ic e , Stila 
ke < 7 Reese ae dal pe bellagresaped fa Vay size. Sir Gilbert Ireland, Knight, about 1617, took rg gc ed wt phen 7 = ee 
, s 8, he asks, 2 ; : tty s 1 y also goes ro e bust. 
waturally, “how it is possible to describe ship- him up to the court of James I. where he wrestled with : 
wreck except from the many accounts of which the the King’s wrestler, and put out his thumb; by which 
world is in possession already 7’ A question which awkwardness he disobliged the courtiers, and was sent CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
we should find it rather difficult to answer, were | back, the King giving him, as it is said, £20. He re- ri af 
a , ee UigpTs 
— sie assistance of those American writers, | turned by Brazenose College, Oxford, which was full wrens 
atmos ome since, destroyed a vessel by | of Lancashire students, and where his picture was taken, SITUATION XXXVIII 
But although I consider this poem a beautiful ont anger ee renin —_" “ 
one, and vo part of it more truly so than that which preserved wel High Leigh, and one at Hale. His ae (Number 92 of Sturges.) 
ely describes the shipwreck, | freely coneur in the jus- | is thus mentioned in Plott’s History of Staffordshire :— ——— 
ned tice of some of the charges brought against the * John Middleton, commonly called the Child of Hale, White to move and win. 
cat author, the most prominent of which is the levity | in Lancashire: his hand, from the carpus to the end 
. bag which he has treated religion, in parodying | of the middle finger, was 17 inches long, his palm 8 
the Decalogue, for the purpose of ridiculing some | inches broad, and his whole height 9 feet 3 inches,— 
of the absurd poets of the day, whose works, accord- ting but 6 inches of the height of Golish, if that i 
ing to the late Professor Porson, will be read with in-  ensaiar aiag j san ownage ea I -tamemntN 
terest when those of Homer and Virgil are forgotten; Brazenose College Library, come - eo iy 
but not till then. The next is the bad taste which | Said in his just proportions, be a true piece of him.’ 
has induced him to interweave his frivolous jokes,| —‘* On comparing these dimensions with the picture now 
in the most pathetic parts of the poem, which, if not | at Hale, they were found. to be an exact measurement. 
thus disfigured, would of themselves be sufficient to | gome years ago, when the late Mr. Bushell was parish 
establish his fame as the first of living poets, 1 : 
b ) - : : clerk and schoolmaster, the thigh bones, or os femoris, 
ave no conception of any thing more deep and : 
touching than the anxiety and struggles of the} ¥& token np foam the earth, and — rere _— 
father to prolong life in bis son, after they had reach from the hip of a man of common size to his foot.* 
escaped from the wreck. This plain narrative | There was only one place in which he eould stand up- 
comes more bome to our feelings than the a:stresses ; right in the cottage which he inhabited at Hale. The 
ie dg r pe hey caysgphel ong how { cottage now remains; and his bed-posts, of a very un- 
fee § o disturb these feelings by a silly | common size, were very lately to be seen. A descend- 
The outery raised against Lord Byron, on the wean ti asic ens a 
score of obscenity in this poem, was by far mare | WS above six feet high.” —Page 212. THE PLAY. 
veliement than jast; for, notwithstanding the hero | we have just been informed by Mr. Matthew Gregson, w. 20—16 Ww. 18—20 
is occasionally placed 5 rt 
é sionally placed In somewhat indelicate situa- | that Mr. Blackburn, the county member, informed him, b. 12—i9 b. 14—17 
lons, yet the incidents of this nature are so much | that he (Mr. B.) had measured these bones, and that they w. 14—18 WHITK WINs. 
b, 5—14 








relieved by a strain ef comic humour and plea- | corresponded with the dimensions here stated.—#dis Kal. | 
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he Tradveller. 


ERUPTION IN MOUNT. VESUVIUS. 
i 


Naples, March 8, 1822.—Mount Vesuvius, which 
had been for several months in a state of total inaction, 
on Friday, the 22d of February, showed signs of renewed 
Vigour; on the following night it was in a very great 
activity, and on Sunday night (the 24th of February) 
the volcano exhibited a very grand eruption. A broad 
stream of lava descended the cone, and seemed to turn 
off in an angle, and run down the mountain towards 
Resina and, Portici; the flames above the crater were 
lofty and continued ; an unremitting discharge of fiery 
masses, which were thrown up in the air to a great 

height, issued from the mouth, and the groans of the 
mountain were heard in Naples, like distant thunder. 
About ten o’clock on that evening, the view from the city 
was particularly striking—the wide river of fire ran on 
in majestic slowness; innumerable pale torches were 
seen coasting its sides, on which some bold and curious 
persons seemed every now and then to be treading; the 
flames were reflected across the bay, and threw a strong 
glare on the buildings and on the iaces of thousands of 
spectators, who had gathered on the Molo, Santa Lucia, 


and other open places, to gaze at the magnificent con- 


On Monday (25th February) the eruption was much 
less considerable: in the evening, the Princess of Par- 
tano, the King’s wife, ascended to the hermitage of San 
Salvattore. On Tuesday (26th) loud rumbling noises 
were heard in Naples, at very short intervals, during 
all the day; the quantity of smoke which issued from 
the volcano was so great that the sun was quite dis- 
ecloured ; its reflex was of a murky red tint, and the 
atmosphere was heavily clouded. Religious processions 
were made in the little towns at the foot of the moun- 
tain, which have so often suffered from their dangerous 
neighbour. Towards evening, as appearances promised 
@ good night’s work, we set off from Naples to view the 
operations nearer ; the road to Resina was covered with 
people going and returning, like a fair; when we 
weached the spot where strangers are, on common occa- 
sions surrounded by guides, and asses and mules, to 
eonduct them up the mountain, we found that no ani- 
mals were to be procured, and it was with difficulty we 
eould get a stupid old man for a cicerone, who rendered 
us no other service than carrying atorch. The ascent 
was thronged with people; some pushing on eagerly to 
the objects of their curiosity, and others returning and 
discussing what they had seen ; far below San Salvat- 
tore we saw the stream of fire rolling along a wide hol- 
Jow, and approaching the path by which we were going 
wp: it was then, however, at a considerable distance, 
and its course was very slow. On reaching the hermi- 
tage we refreshed ourselves as well as the crowd there 
assembled could permit; we then continued, and for 
shortness traversed the lava, chiefly formed by the erup- 
sion of January, 1821; we reached the foot of the cone 
just where the stream was descending; we found it 
about thirty feet wide; it was not liquid lava, but com- 
posed of ashes, ignited stones, and masses of old volca- 
mic ejections, swept away in its course and heated again ; 
these lumps rolled over each other, producing a strange 
dimking noise; some of them were of very great size, 
and the whole stream, though descending a steep cone, 
moved but slowly. Beyond this principal stream, mid- 
way up the cone, was an opening, whence very large 
stones and other burning matter were continually thrust 
eat; this mouth fed a scattered stream, beyond which 
wes another narsow stream, proceeding (like the princi- 





pal one) from the crater; they both united with the main 
body in the deep hollow below, and rolled on towards 
the road which leads from Resina up to the hermitage. 
The numbers of spectators standing by the sides of this 
burning river was astonishing: we, with a great many 
of the more adventurous, determined to ascend the cone ; 
we therefore passed a little to the left of the great stream, 
and began to scramble through the deep loose cinders 
and ashes which cover this part of the mountain, and 
render it at all times a most fatiguing climb. A little 
path or tract formerly existed, in which the guides had 
laid masses of lava to facilitate the mounting, but it was 
just in that line that the present eruption descended, 
and we were in consequence obliged to go up over the 
sand and cinders, in which we stuck up to our knees, 
and at every three steps lost one on an average. After 
a most breathing toil of an hour and a half, we found 
ourselves, with a few others, on the edge of the grand 
crater; hence the coup-d'’ail was terrifically sublime ; 
the flames rushed out of the mouth and threw them- 
selyes into the air ina broad body to the elevation of at 
least a hundred feet, whilst many of the fiery stones 
flew up twice that height; the flames fell back into the 
mouth and then burst out again, as though impelled by 
a fresh impulse, like the blast of a bellows ; in the de- 
scent some of the stones and lumps of cinder returned 
into the mouth, but the greater part fell outside of the 
flames like the jets of a fountain. While we were stand- 
ing on the exposed side of the crater, very intent in ob- 
servation, all of a sudden the volcano gave a tremendous 
roar; it was like the crash of a long line of artillery, 
and was instantly succeeded by such a discharge of 
stones as we had never before seen, at the same moment 
the wind, which was very high, gave an irregular gust, 
which directed a good part of the stones towards where 
we were posted ; our situation was for a minute or two 
very perilous, but there was no shelter near, and we 
stood still, looking at the descending shower which fell 
around us; we, however, happily sustained no other in- 
jury than a short alarm, and having some ashes dashed 
in our faces by stones which fell near us. Two or three 
gentlemen who were ascending the cone after us, were 
not quite so fortunate, for many of the stones falling 
outside of the ridge, rolled down the side with great 
velocity, loosening and carrying with them lumps of 
cold lava, &c. some of which struck those persons on 
the legs with great violence, and nearly precipitated one 
of them headlong to the foot of the cone. After this, 
we thought we had seen enough, and turned to go 
down; the descent is as easy as the ascent is difficult ; 
the cinders and ashes slide away beneath the feet; no- 
thing is necessary but to step out (the quicker the bet- 
ter) to keep one’s equilibrium, and to avoid the fixed 
or large stones and pieces of lava; we were not more 
that ten minutes in reaching the point, whence it had 
taken us an hour and a half to mount. In coming down 
we were struck with the strange appearance of the 
torches of companies ascending and descending ; they 
formed a pale wavering line from Resina to the hermi- 
tage, and thence to the cone they were scattered about 
in thick and fantastic groups. On reaching the hermi- 
tage, we found it eo crowded that we could not enter; 
the large flat around was covered like a crowded fair by 
people of all nations and of all ranks, from the beautiful 
and accomplished Countess of Fiquelmont, wife of the 
Austrian Ambassadot, to the Austrian serjeant and his 
wife who had come to see the blazing mountain ; num- 
bers of people had come from the towns and villages 
below, with bread and wine, and fruit and aqua-vite, all 
of which articles seemed in very great demand. The 
motley scene was lit by the bright silvery moon, and 





the red towering fiames at the summit of the volcano. 








We took some slight refreshment, and repaired home- 
wards in the midst of as gay groups as ever returned 
from scenes of festivity and joy. When we got lower 
down, we found that the lava had approached very near 
to the road, and had already seized upon a very fing 
vineyard, which was blazing very brilliantly. After 
our retreat, we learned that the lava traversed the road. 
On Wednesday, the 27th, the eruption was in a great 
measure tranquillized ; still, however, crowds of people 
continued going up the mountain, and an Austrian 
Officer, who had come from Capua to see it, was un- 
fortunately killed on the ridge of the cone, by a large 
stone striking him on his head. On Thursday, scarcely 
any thing but smoke issued from the crater, and it has 
continued in this peaceful state ever since. 

The news of the eruption reaching Rome, indueed 
crowds of Englishmen to set off immediately for Na- 
ples; on Saturday and Sunday above 20 carriages ar- 
rived hece, when, to the no small mortification of the 
travellers, all the business was finished. 


———E———_————————eE 


Miscellaneous. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 
Of the Population of the several Counties of Great Bri- 
tain, in the years 1801, 1811, and 1821; and between 
the years 1811 and 1821; together with the presentState 
of the Returns called for by an Act (1 GEo. IV. c. 94.) 
intituled, ‘* An Act for takin g an account of the Po- 
ulation of Great Britain, and of the Increase er 
iminution thereof.” 
(Concluded from our last.) 












































SCOTLAND. 
COUNTIES. | Population] Population| Population 
1801. 1811. 1821. 
Aberdeen ......00000. 123,082 185,075 155,141 
Argyll ..socssees see] 71,859 | 85,585 96,165 
Se 4306 | 103,954 127,299 
BERNE ccntieecsacbinnepl 35,807 36,668 43,561 
Berwick  .......0000 30,621 30,779 33,385 
BOUIN ccacscccnseestecss 11,791 12,033 13,797 
Caithness .........00. 22,609 23,419 30,238 
Clackmanan........ 10,858 12,010 13,268 
Dumbarton . . 20,710 24,189 27,317 
Dumfries .........+0+ 54,597 62,960 70,878 
Edinburgh ......... 122,954 | 148,607 191,514 
El gin....ccccccscoceeee 26,705 28,108 31,162 
ee . 93,743 101,272 114,556 
Forfar ..ccccccccseces 99,127 107,264 113,430 
Haddington ......... 29,986 $1,164 35,127 
Inverness .......00006 "74,292 78,336 90,157 
Kincardine .........] 26,349 27,489 29,118 
KAnross .......sccceees 6,725 7,245 7,762 
Kircudbright ...... 29,211 $3,684 38,903 
Lanark ........ eabdecs 146,699 | 191,752 244,387 
Linlithgow ......... 17,844 19,451 22,685 
oe eee ae 8,257 8,251 9,006 
Orkney & Shetland} 46,824 46,153 53,1% 
Peebles .......ssceeeee 8,735 9,935 10,046 
oR E 126, 135,093 139,050 
Renfrew ......sese08 78,056 92, 59 112,175 
Ross & Cromarty 55,343 60,853 68,828 
Roxburgh.......s.00 33,682 37,230 40,892 
Selkirk .......cccceese 5,070 5,889 6,637 
Stirling...... wocccceee| 50,825 58,174 65,331 
Sutherland ......... 23,117 23,629 23,840 
Wigton.......1000000] 22,918 | 26,891 $3,240 
Totals.........| 1,599,068 | 1,805,688 | 2,092,014 
SUMMARY. 
ENGLAND 8,831,434] 9,538,827} 11,260,555 
WALES...... ove 541,546 611,7 717,108 
SCOTLAND «005.0021 1,599,068} 1,805,6: 2,092,016 
10,472,048} 11,956,808] 14,069,677 
Anny, Navy, &e...} 47 640, 310,000 
Totals ..+...000++1 10,942,606) 12,596,003) 24,979,077 
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Literary fotices. 


MR. PERRY’S LIBRARY. 
—— 

The observation of the learned bibliographer who has 
said, that the character of a man’s mind may generally 
be discovered from the catalogue of his library, is plausi- 
ble at least, if not universally correct. But there are, 
it must be admitted, numerous adventitious circum- 
stances connected with the accumulation of a large col- 
lection of books, which have little bearing upon the 
leading habits or objects of the collector; and it would 
be unjust in the extreme were we to form our opinion 
ofa man merely from the variety of the volumes, of 
which, during the course of a long and active life he 
‘may have become possessed. The late Mr. Perry was 
placed in a situation in which the most extensive infor- 
mation on every subject relative to the politics, the 
literature, the pleasures, and the business of society, was 
absolutely necessary; and his library was, therefore, 
multifarious and irregular. Selection and system do 
‘not appear to have been either his guides or his objects ; 
and the catalogue of his various and diffuse collection 
(which, probably, from the wide range of works it was 
to exhibit, defied any thing like scientific arrangement) 
offers to the inspection of the public a bibliothctical med- 
ley, at once so.extensive and confused, that it is impos- 
sible to turn over its: pages without being at the same 
time bewildered and delighted. We-can compare it to 
nothing so immediately as to that mass of matter which 
he himself, as proprietor and editor of one of the most 
distinguished journals of the kingdom, must daily have 
had occasion to peruse, to ‘ break down,’ and to arrange 
for the service of: the public; and it serves to display 
the astonishing scope of the talents and labours, which, 
in the progress of his paper, he knew so well how to 
exert, to eommand, and employ. 

Mr. Perry’s library is, however, matter of surprise to 
those only who were not personally acquainted with him. 
Few persons are capable of estimating the value of that 
diversity of inquiry, which called around him such an 
abundance of chaotic materials; and, therefore, many 





‘who attend the sale of his books will be apt to conclude 


that his knowledge was rather superficial than exact. 
He was, nevertheless, neither superficial nor vain; but 
he was, by profession and habit, a caterer for a public 
which he had but too much reason to regard as both.— 
His intimate acquaintance with the sources of informa- 
tion and amusement rendered him various and <lesultory 
in his research, while he was too devoted to the general 
pleasure and business of the world to yield to any of 
those ‘exclusive attachments to particular branches of 
literary inquiry, which convert the love of the sciences 
into the. tyrant and the task-master rather than the 
friend and servant of their followers. His views were 
eapacious, and the very nature of the business in which 
he was engaged gave them a restless energy, which kept 
his mind on the wing, and multiplied his objects without 
affording him either the means or the desire of accurate 
selection. His library, therefore, as we have already 
observed, bears a striking resemblance to the journal of 
which he was for so many years the able conductor. It 
exhibits rather the character of the varied pursuits of 
the age in which he lived, than his own personal charac- 
ter. Strongly tinctured with the bibliographical mania 
of the day, it abounds with curious specimens of the 
literature, the politics, and the amusements of past ages ; 
and, in this portion of the collection, his native land 
seems frequently to have occupied his regard; for we 
find here many exquisite pieces of Scottish literary an- 
tiquity, which serve to show, that, had his attention not 
been continually called away to more immediate concerns, 





he might have shone with no inconsiderable distinction 
as the bibliographer of the north. But his library is, 
also, not only abundant in scientific works and in choice 
editions of the classics, but even in the floating and 
ephemeral literature of modern times; articles of the 
most perishable nature are here found in a state of pre- 
servation, of which, intrinsically, they may be little 
worthy, but which no one who considers their impor- 
tance to the inquiries of the future historian or biblio- 
grapher will venture to condemn. Upon the whole, 
this library may be regarded as a most ample museum 
of the manners, opinions, tastes, and motives that have 
prevailed in this country during the last half century ; 
and although, in the hands of any individual unaccus- 
tomed or unexposed to the multifarious pursuits of its 
late possessor, it would be rather an incumbrance than 
an acquisition, yet we cannot but consider even the 
catalogue, undigested and confused as (perhaps design- 
edly) it is, as a valuable and interesting document. 

The sale of this library was attended by most of the 
celebrated collectors of the day, or agents for them ; 
and the books have, in general, brought high prices. 
This has been particularly remarkable with respect to 
those works relating to Scottish poetry and antiquities. 
A small poem of only about twenty pages, and of no 
older date than 1754, entitled ** Ajax’s Speech to the 
Grecian Knabs in broad Buchans, by R. Forbes,’ was 
knocked down at seventeen shillings. Forbes was a to- 
bacconist in London; and it was pleasing to see that no 
feeling of resentment for the. professional liberties he 
may, in his time, have taken with the works of others, 
interfered with the regard displayed for this relic of his 
own genius, which was, indeed, of a very high character, 
—equal, at least, to that of Alexander Ross, and rising, 
at times, even to a level with that of Ferguson. Another 
Scotch poem, also of but a few leaves, entitled in the 
catalogue, but not very correctly, ‘* Ane Admonition to 
the Antichristian Ministers o’ the deformit Kirk of 
Scotland,” printed in 1581, and said to be ‘* very rare,” 
sold for two guineas and a half. The work has no in- 
trinsic merit whatever, and can be valuable only on the 
same principle that, to certain maniacs, an old book, 
which has never been cut up, or, in other Words, never 
read, is of more worth than one that has. The author 
was one ** Nichol Burne, Professor of Philosophy in St. 
Leonardi’s College, in the City of Sanctandrois,” who 
was ‘* brought up from his tendere age in the perversit 
sect of the Calvinists,” and was become ‘now, by the 
special grace of God, ane Member of the holie Catholick 
Church.” The respectable objects of this apostate’s 
abuse are such men as Calvin, Knox, Beza, and others 
of the Reformers. 

But the work which has brought the highest price, is 
a splendid copy of the first edition of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the first book executed by the inventors of 
printing, Guttenberg and Fust, with movable metal 
types. It was printed between the years 1450 and 1455. 
This edition is generally known by the name of the 
Mazarine Bible, from the first discovery of a copy in 
Cardinal Mazarine’s library, by that eminent bibliogra- 
pher Debure. It is printed in double columns, in imi- 
tation of the large letters employed by the scribes in the 
church missals and choir books. In contemplating this 
work, the mind is lost in astonishment, that the inventors 
of printing should, by a single effort, have exhibited the 
perfection of their art. The firmness of the paper, the 
brightness of the ink, the exact uniformity of the im- 
pression, have never been surpassed. Trithemius says, 
in his Chronicle, that he was told by Peter Schoiffer 
(the partner and son-in-law of Fust) that the expenses 
incurred in the printing were so enormous, that 4000 
florins were expended before twelve sheets had been 








| printed. The biddings for the present copy were nu- 


Tuerous; and it was finally knocked down to Mr. Bohte 
the foreign bookseller, for one hundred and sixty guineas. 
The real purchaser, however, is said to be his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex. 


Scientific Records, 


SINKING BOTTLES IN THE OCEAN. 


[From Campbell's second journey in South Africa.] 
During my former voyage to South Afri 

wine bottles fifty rathoms into the sea, shar thew ban 
been secured from the admission of water in the best 
manner we could devise, by covering the corks with 
resin, which led some to imagine that part of the fluid 
had entered by the pores of the glass; and some ns 
even supposed the water might thereby be divested 
of its saline particulars. To settle those points, a friend 
had presented me with two crystal globular bottles 
hermetically sealed, and made on purpose. In lat. 14 
deg. N. 27 min. to the westward of the Cape de Verd 
islands, these and some other bottles were sunk, b per- 
mission of Capt. ore of the Westmorland, und 
for Bombay, two hundred perpendicular fathoms, by 
means of two leads, the one weighing twenty-two and 
the other twenty-eight spe To pull up this great 
length of _ and weight of lead,{required the exertion 
of ten men for a quarter of an hour. On the two glo- 
bular bottles being brought on deck, they were found 
empty ; but a wine bottle sent down at the same time 
corked and plastered over with resin, came up full of 
water with the cork inverted. This we could not mis- 
take as the head was covered with red wax, previous to 
the application of the resin, and upon its reaching the 
deck it was indeed still corked, but the waxed end. was 
uardermost in the neck of the bottle—Another wine 
bottle had the pitch remaining entire on its mouth, but 
the inside was nearly full of water, in which also the 
cork was swimming. Two other bottles were full of 
water, but the corks and resin of these were in the same 
state as when let down. The water in the inside was 
not fresher than before its entrance. 














PHENOMENON ATTENDING THE EARTHQUAKE AT 
ZANTE. 


At the time when the desolating earthquake that oc- 
curred in Zante, in the end of 1820, took place, a re- 
markable circumstance was observed just preceding the 
shock. Three or four minutes before there was seen at 
the distance of two miles from the point or romontory 
of Geraca, which is to the S.E. of the island, a kind of 
meteor burning and almost swimming on the sea, and 
which continued luminous five or six minutes. At the 
distance from which it was seen, it seemed to be: five or 
six feet in diameter. Could this be hydrogen gas ema- 
nating from some volcanic submarine cavern, and which 
issuing out of the water in an aériform column, sought 
to come in contact with the ejectricity of the atmosphere ? 
This gas taking fire, contin&ed to burn till the inflam4 
mable matter was consumed.—din. Phil. Jour.-vi. 2@. 





HORTICULTURE. 


Specimens of nails for wall fruit have been presented 
to the Horticultural Society. They are made of cast- 
iron, with round heads, having a hole in the centre, 
and are intended to be permanently fixed in the wall 
when building, between the courses of brick-work ; by 
leading the branches of the trees close to them, and 
tying them by pieces of matting or string run through 
the eye, they can be trained in any direction without 
damaging the wall, as is done by the usual: practice of 
nailing, which, in process of time, creates innumerable 
holes, which become hiding places for various sorts of 
insects. We consider this a very desirable improvement 
in the method of fixing fruit-trees to walls. 





The Plough.—An experiment was lately tried, to 
ascertain the difference between the working of the long 
mould-boarded plough (used within 25 miles of London) 
with four horses, a man and driver,—and a common light 
Scotch plough, with a pair of carriage-horses and reins. 
The result was, that the pair of horses ploughed in six 
hours, one acre, nine inches deep by twelve, walking at 
the rate of three miles an hour; the tour horses ploughed 
half an acre, seven ineheg deep by nine, stepping two 
miles an hour. 
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Correspondence. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


——— 
S1r,—You will perceive I am not much accustomed 
to write, at least for the press; but, notwithstanding, I 
am determined to run all risks, in order to acquaint you 
with a very interesting exhibition lately witnessed at a 
friend’s house, where a few ladies and gentlemen had 
been invited to spend the evening. When most of the 
company had assembled, a very significant knock was 
heard at the door: it sounded in my ears, for all the 
world, like da-a-an-dy, and the iook of every one seemed 
to say, who comesnow! Almost immediately, a strange 
being made its appearance in the room, which, I after- 
wards understood, was an witra dandy from London. 
In speaking of this intcresting object, I must use the 
impersonal pronoun, for it seemed to be neither man 
nor woman, but a spoiled resemblance of both. It was 
starched and stayed to such a degree, and its movements 
were so stiff, that nature seemed to have made its neck 
and backbone without a single joint. In paying its 
acknowledgments to some ladies in the company, its air 
was so affected and ridiculous, as to produce a titter; for 
its bow was a kind of awkward courtesy. Its articula- 
tion was so very indistinct, that it seemed to speak, not 
with its mouth, but with its throat ; and one half of its 
words consisted of ha, ha, ha. At length it was seated, 
and, full of self-admiration, it every now and then 
lifted up its hand towards its neck, shook its head, and 
uttered its favourite monosyllable, ha, ha. It was stuffed 
on all sides ; and, will you believe it, Mr. Editor, that 
to make its breast full and protuberant, it actually wore 
a stomacher. 1 now verily think that these creatures, 
called dandies, will, ere long, become so effeminized as 
to lose all the distinctive properties of men. 

When I returned home, I told papa what a strange 
being I had seen; and he laughed heartily on hearing 
it was a London dandy. Papa has a great antipathy to 
animals of this kind; for they are, he says, neither one 
thing nor t’other, and he thinks they ought to be called 
land-mermaids. There is an excellent article, he in- 
forms me, in the Champion newspaper, about dandi 





the derivation of words, girls, like me, know very little’: 
but, if the nature of a thing is allowed to suggest a suit- 
able name, I think papa’s etymology is not far amiss. A 
gentleman, who was at our house the other evening, 
gave us an amusing account of a trial that took place 
somewhere in America, I think at New York, to decide 
whether a whale is a fish. All the learned men there, 
it seems, were positive that a whale is not a fish; but 
the jury, who, as he said, were governed by old-fashioned 
and vulgar notions, brought in a verdict that a whale is 
a fish. Now I should like that some of our philosophers 
or wise men would take as much pains to find out the 
class or genus to which dandies belong. They are ge- 
nerally thought to be non-descripts: and much praise 
would be due to him who should dissect thegn, minutely 
and accurately. I do not mean, however, that they 
should be cut up, but only taken to pieces. Such an 
exposure, I am sure, would be quite delightful to every 
one whg wishes to see the ‘‘ lords of the creation” pre- 
serve the character originally impressed upon them by 
the hand of nature. This it is in their power to do, if 
they give up their unmculy attempts to put on habits 
which do not belong to thi, and cease to render them- 
selves ridiculous by assuming manners that are neither 
masculine nor feminine.—I am, yours, 

April 4, 1822. CHARLOTTE. 

I RE LENSER SONS 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 

Srr,—In a slide for opaque objects, belonging to a 
compound microscope, I had the head of a bee in fine 
order. About two or three months since, casually looking 
at it, I observed it defective; and, on putting it under 
my instrument, found the fine tuft and band, between 
the eyes, nearly destroyed, and the head full of living 
insects, resembling the mites in cheese : they are still 
living, and continue their ravages on the head. 

Will you, Sir, allow this statement a corner in your 
paper, requesting some of your numerous correspond- 
ents to say, whether it is an usual occurrence, or merely 


accidental, and oblige 
AN ADMIRER OF NATURE. 








Now, Mr. Editor, I should like dearly to see a good 
account‘of them ; and if you can lay your hands on the 
Champion, do, Mr. Editor, do copy this article into the 
Kaleidoscope. (shall have no other chance of seeing 
it; for though we hear something of politics in our 
house, we are not allowed to look much into political 
works; for, papa seems to be of opinion, that women, 
having no political rights, ought not to trouble their 
heads with political matters. I hope the writer in the 
Champion will acquaint us with the origin of the dan- 
dies ; and, what would be still better, assure us of their 
speedy extinction. 

‘A correspondent of yours seems to think that the ety- 
mology of the word dandy is somewhat uncertain; and 
he has gone as far as France and Spain to find anything 
that bears a resemblance toit. Your friend has, indeed, 
travelled a great way to search for what he might, pro- 
bably, have found at home, if he had taken the trouble 
#0 look about him. Although papa is no great philolo- 
gist, yet he positively maintains that dandy comes from 
she verb to dandile, and:that, in strictness, it should be 
dandly ; but, for the sake of the sound, the letter 7 has 
been dropped. It is no uncommon thing, he says, for 
English words to suffer in this manner; and we daily 
hear our merchants speak of the "Change instead of the 
Exchange. A dandly, or a dandy, means, as he thinks, 
ene who is 80 silly and childish, that he never can be 
nursed into @ man; and that the old saying may be 





Dr. P—r, who is celebrated equally for his agreeable 
speeches to the fair sex, as he is severe (at times) to the 
other, hearing a young man, one day, in company say, 
*¢ Doctor, I was a pupil of yours; perhaps you do not 
recollect me; and I can say what few of your pupils 
ever could, I never was fogged by you in my life.”— 
You are right, Jemmy,” exclaimed the Doctor, ‘ I never 
was yet known to throw a flogging away ; I never flogged 
a fool in my life.” 








To Correspondents. 


THE FaBLE OF THE OLD MaN AND HIs Ass has 
been brought to our recollection by the light in which 
one of our correspondents has viewed a late effort of 
ours to promote the circulation of 4 work recently 
published. The gory | explanation on our part 
appears to us to be called for by the occasion. In the 
last Kaleidoscope, we noticed, at some length, a singular 
memoir of Richard Roberts Jones, the Welsh lin- 
guist, recently published for the benefit of that eccen- 
tric individual. Our object was to draw our readers’ 





and approbation of one of those respectable gentle. 
men, who have kindly undertaken a paren A om 
scriptions for the work, and to superintend its pub. 
lication.—A person who subscribes HONESTUS has 
taken exception at our notice of the work; which he 
states contains ‘* NEARLY ALL that the author of 
Roberts’s Memoir had written for the benefit of that 
poor man.” ‘Is this,” he seriously asks, ** correct 
as respects the author ?” ‘* Is it charitable, as respectg 
the object?” To which we reply, that our conduct ig 
both correct as regards the author, and charitable as re. 
ts the object, if intention has any thing to do with 

the wrong or right of any moral act. HONEsTUs, be- 
fore he attributed motives to another for any act, should 
have taken especial gare to state the fact correctly :— 
this he has not done. We are charged with having 

iven, in two and a half short columns of the Kalei 

joscope, NEARLY ALL the contents of an octavo 
volume, containing fifty pages. We have been at 
the pains to ascertain the proportion which our selec. 
tions bear to the whole volume; and the result is, 
that our extracts extend to about 250 lines, out of a 
book containing about 1300 lines; besides which, it 
should be recollected that the original work is embel- 
lished by a very fine portrait, and also by a sketch of 
Roberts’s dream, neither of which we could ap 

riate, had we been so disposed. We have only one 
further observation to address te HONESTUS, which 
is, that the highly-respected individual principally 
concerned in the publication, was aware of our inten- 
tion to notice the work at length ; and to his eandour 
and good sense we should not fear to appeal against 
the charge of HoyrEsTvs. 





The lines ‘In Canem Plutonem’? are reserved for our 


next week.—In the mean time if the author or tran- 
scriber has a copy by him, perhaps he would favour us 
with a sight of it. 





W. on the law of libel in our next. 





The lines transcribed by W. A. A. of Killiney Bay, 


shall be given next week. We feel convinced that it 
was through inadvertence alone, that we have had to 
pay one shilling and a penny postage. 





W. G.’s critique shall have a place next week. 





Mr. Perry’s SaLE.—This article, which may be 


found in a preceding column, was actually prepared 
in the type before we were favoured by the note of 
A READER, recommending its insertion. It is our 
intention to follow it up with either the entire list of 
the prices.at which the valuable books in the late Mr. 
Perry’s library were sold, or selections of the most 
rare of them, as a piece of interesting bibliomanic 
history. 





The conclusion of G.’s Tour in Switzerland has unavoid- 


ably undergone a further postponement; but the 
writer may rest assured that it shall positively appear 
next week. 





CuassicaL EpucaTion.—The series of able papers 


on this subject, suggested by A Parent, had at- 
tracted our notice before we were favoured with his 
note. The essays are now in our portfolio of reserve, 
ready for appropriation the first convenient oppor- 
tunity: 





Our friend N. C. Esq. may be assured that we have 
not overlooked his favours; and we thank him 
especially for his politeness and exemplary patience. 





We have further to notice ANON to Mary.-CRITICUS. 


.S.—R.—H. B.—Harum Scarum—A Younae 
Man.—R. E.—AMICUS SIMPLICITATIS.—BRUNO 


BEAVIN.—DOLLY RusTiICa. 





notice to a work, which, from the circumstances of its 
publication, stood particularly in need of disinterested 
exertion to promote its sale; as the economical plan 
of the de 3 would not admit of advertising in the 
customary way. After purchasing the work ourselves, 
and proposing to suffer the copies to remain for sale 
at our office, without commission, we conceived that 
we should further promote the benevolent and dis- 











interested design of 'Roberts’s friends, by giving 
some extracts the narrative. We acco ingly 
made the selections which appeared in the last Kaiei- 





applied to him, ** once a child and always a child.” Of 






doscope; and this we did also with the concurrence 
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